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All gleaming and white, 
All robed in delight, 
Your Genius calls, Come/ 
You've been charmed.with me long 
In story and song— 
For fairy and sprite, 
And magic and might, 
And marvelous powers, 
And fabulous showers, 
And riches and witches, 
And all the Good which ts 
Put in the Nowhere of tale, 
Are in me. 


Come! Come! 
The Truth of all story, 
All magic, all glory, 
Fas its fountain in me, 
And flows full and free 
For the child who forever and ever trusts me. 
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One little word to tell it, 

Four little letters spell it— 
Love. 

One little heart to know it, 

Four hands and feet to show it— 
You. 


One little word to cover 

A great world’s sadness over— 
Love. 

One little tongue to speak it, 

Sweet willingness to seek it— 
You. 


In kindness let it bubble, 

’Tis the cure for care and trouble— 
Love. 

When it sparkles into gladness, 

There’s no room for pain or sadness— 
Love. 


All the hearts about you glowing 

With the warmth that Love is showing 
You. 

For the world is heal’d with feeling 

One glad heart itself revealing— 
Love. 
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What do you think has happened? — 
There! Aunt Joy says, “things don’t hap- 
pen” ’cause this isn’t a world of chance; she 
says that everything that comes to us, 
comes because of our word-sowing, just as 
surely as the vegetables in our garden are 
there because Mike planted the seed for 
them. I used to wonder what made so 
many accidents happen to me, and not 
to Ned. J always had a scratch or a bruise, 
everything seemed to go way out of its 
way to give me a bump orsomething. And 
poor mamma was always saying, “What 
does make my little Trixy so unfortunate?” 


I don’t mind telling you now,—’cause 
I’ve ’bout got over bumping and burting 
myself —that I used to get awful mad 
sometimes and say dreadful, bad, cross 
words to Ned and Grace and everybody; 
and hit and kick back when things ’d run 
against me. You see I didn’t re’lize I was 
sowing hurt-and-bruise seed, but I know 
now that I was, and I’m trying ever so hard 
not to sow any more. 

But I started out to tell what — didn’t 
“happen” but—but— growed, you know. 
We always go to mamma’s room first, 
mornings, and kiss her before we go down 
to breakfast, but this morning when Mag- 
gie came in to help us dress, she said Aunt 
Joy sent word for us to dress sweet and 
fresh and go right down stairs to meet a 
guest at breakfast, and it would be some- 
body we'd like to see. 

Then Grace and I were wild to know 
who ’d come, and if they came in the night 
and how long they’s going to stay, and we 
went to -guessing and we guessed all our 
cousins and aunties and capered ’round so, 
that Maggie said she guessed we didn’t 
want to know very badly or we wouldn’t 
hinder her so. Then we tried to be real 
thoughtful and help, but she said we’s so 


excited, we’s just like two fluttering birds. 
When we’s ready at last, Maggie gave us 
each a boquet to carry down to our guest 
and said Grace looked like a pink and 
white apple blossom, and I, like a blue and 
gold pansy. We just went a-flyiag down 
the stairs—till we both ’membered some- 
thing and stopped and Grace said “Oh 
Trixy! we torgot to kiss poor, dear mamma.” 
We felt sorry and started back, but Aunt 
Joy heard us and called for us to come on, 
*cause breakfast was waiting. We told her 
we just wanted to go back and kiss mamma 
*cause we'd forgot. Then Aunt Joy said 
in such a funny way— “Come on, you can 
do that any time.” So we went on down 
into the breakfast room and—mamma was 
there. It makes you feel so’s you don’t 
know what to think, when you get such a 
s’prise as that. I couldn’t say anything, I 
just went and kissed mamma. Grace stood 
still and looked so strangely, Aunt Joy 
asked—“What’s the matter Grace?” 


Then Grace put her hands over her eyes 
and said, “Oh Aunt Joy, do somefin’ quick, 
to see if I’m ’wake or dreamin’ it again; 
’cause it seems like then.” Aunt Joy took 
Grace in her arms and kissed her and told 
her this was avery wide awake dream, and 
was going to last all the time. Then she 
sat Grace beside mamma and they had a 
great time loving each other, and Grace 
said, “I’m so glad, mamma, it aint a dream 
this time, ’cause such a lot of times, you’ve 
seemed just like this, but ’'d wake up away 
from it.” Such a nice time as we had! 
Papa was ever so happy, but he looked as 
if he’d been crying and Ned seemed so un- 
concerned, I asked him when he found out 
about mamma. He looked at Aunt Joy 
and they both looked at mamma and smiled. 
Aunt Joy said she thought mamma ’d bet- 
ter tell us. As I looked at mamma I 


wondered I hadn’t noticed before how 
well she looked and how pink her face was 
Then papa said, 


getting. she ’d been 
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changing doctors and he ’sposed we ’d have 
to give “Dr. Ned” the credit. Then it all 
came out—how Aunt Joy and Ned had 
been going to mamma’s room every day 
since that time we all went and prayed to- 
gether, after Ned walked; and mamma 
got to seeing that it wasn’t God that made 
her sick and helpless, and that the dear 
Christ-presence would make her strong 
and well again, if she’d believe and trust 
It, just like Jesus said. So she was grow- 
ing well all the time, but left us to discover 
it for ourselves. 1 wonder now, that we 
didn’t notice that her room was always 
light and airy, and that she never sent us 
away from her any more ’cause we “tired 
her so,” or “her head ached so,” or she felt 
“so nervous”—like she used to. 

Grace said it seemed so easy for God to 
do fings now, she guessed ever’ body ’d 
soon find it out and get well and happy. 
Mamma said she hoped so, for she was very 
sure it was not God’s will that people 
should be sick and miserable. 

Papa looked at her kind o’ ’stonished and 
said,—“I wish that could be proven beyond 
a doubt.” Then Aunt Joy said,—‘What 
better or more assuring proof could be giv- 
en you, than that before you now? Have 
not both your wife and son proven beyond 
a doubt what the ‘good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God’ is toward them, and 
if toward them why not toward all?” Papa 
didn’t answer and so Aunt Joy went on and 
showed papa how mamma and Ned had 
done exactly what Paul said, to prove 
God’s will. Then she had papa read (Rom. 
12:1, 2) “I beseech you brethren, by the 
mercies of Christ, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice.” 

“And be not conformed to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, that acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” Then Aunt Joy went on and splained 
it all so plain that even papa couldn’t help 
but understand it. Grace wanted to know 
what it meant to sac-a-fice your body— 
’eause she ’membered about the sheep and 
things that Abra’am and the folks used to 
kill and burn up for God. Aunt Joy said 
sacrifice was from some words that mean 
to make sacred or holy, and that holy 


means just the same as whole. She said 
God didn’t care to have dead things and 
parts and pieces given to Him, He wanted 
wholeness and so “to present your body a 
living sacrifice unto God” was to give Him 
your whole undivided Self. 

“But folkses don’t ever kill and divide 
’emselves for Him, do they Aunt Joy?” 
said Grace. 


That made us all laugh, only Aunt Joy, 
I thought she looked real sad when she 
said, “Yes, Grace, few there are indeed 
who offer God their undivided self. It is 
generally considered that to offer Him our 
souls for safe-keeping and give Him one 
day in seven, is really a very generous and 
acceptable service unto God.” 

Ned said he could see it was easy enough 
to give God your soul ’cause you didn’t 
seem to have very much use for it here, but 
to just give Him all your—everything— 
mind, thoughts, body and all might seem 
unreasonable till you found out how lovely 
it was to just be God’s own all in one 
bunch. 


Then Aunt Joy laughed and looked at 
Ned in her shiney way and said, “Our young 
Paul is not quite so stately in his way of 
putting it but he is certainly quite as vigor- 
ous and earnest as Paul senior and has 
proven for himself ‘What is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
Then she told Ned if he was going to make 
the way very clear to another he must 
follow Paul’s plan and explain how this 
was done. Ned said first he began to see 
that he had believed and trusted what folks 
said about him instead of finding out and 
trusting God himself. Aunt Joy said, that 
was being conformed or formed after the 
world’s mind and will, instead of God’s— 
and that just as soon as Ned began to form 
his mind anew with true thoughts about 
God and himself, he was really giving his 
whole self up to Good, because if he 
thought true good thoughts all the time; 
he must do good things all the time and 
his whole body must grow alive and glad 
because of the sweet and joyful flowing of 
his constant thought and so he had become 
trans-formed or formed anew in God, the 
good. 


Then papa said, “Oh Joy! almost thou 
persuadest me to doubt no more.” 
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Selfishness. 


A sunflower once was nodding o’er a wall 
On slender stem, a brilliant golden ball; 
Beneath it, dandelions small. 


“We can’t grow tall,” the dandelions said; 

“But why not have a round and bright 
head?” 

Thus they whispered as they lay in bed. 


At dawn they turned their faces to the sun 
And held them up and waited, just for fun; 
Until they were bright golden ev’ry one. 


And when the sunflower saw what had oc- 
curred, 

It was enraged, and frowningly demurred, 

And hung its head and sulked and slurred. 


“T’ve made you bright and golden to the 
core,” 

The mild sun said. “What now? you ask 
for more, 

And want the whole of my effulgent store?” 


The sun consumed a century to think 
If he’d make sunflowers red or pink; 
At last he daubed their selfish hearts with 
ink. 
And that’s the reason, dandelions say, 
No black heart spoils their brilliant ray, 
(If they grow selfish, though, it may.) 
W. A. Lewis, in Donahoe’s Magazine. 


A May-Day Party. 


“Mother, this is a most beautiful poem. 
It inspires me with the wish to be a 
‘Queen o’ the May’ myself. Do you not 
think my playmates would be delighted to 
have a real May-day party in the woods?” 

“Yes, little one. You could make it an 
occasion for dispensing a vast amount of 
happiness to little lame Nell if you make 
her Queen,” with a look of tender reproach, 
“instead of choosing the crown for your- 
self.” 

“My lovely mother! I cannot be selfish 
when your beautiful eyes appeal to my real 
self. Write the invitations, mother dear, 
and announce that lame Nell is to be our 
Queen.” 

“T knew my little daughter would under- 
stand. But the woods are far away, my 
dear,—here in your own delightfully green 
yard would be the better place to have your 
party. I will have John erect a pole near 


the center of the lawn, and I, myself, will 
make some bunting streamers of different 
colors and tie one end near the top of the 
pole, allowing one strip for each child. 
These streamers will be long enough so 
that you may each hold the loose end in 
your hand while you form a circle and 
dance around the pole.” 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Helen joyously, 
“How came you to think of so lovely a 
game?” 

“When I was a little girl my parents 
once gave me such a party which was most 
delightful.” 

“Indeed it must have been so. But did 
your Queen dance, too?” 

“No, daughter. On her throne sat our 
Queen surrounded by green branches and 
all the flowers we could get. In her hand 
she bore a wand such as the fairies use, at 
the wave of which we performed our differ- 
ent ceremonies. First of all we gave greet- 
ing to our Queen, then at her feet we 
showered an offering of our choicest flow- 
ers.” 

“And did you talk to her, or did you sing 
as the sprites and fairies do to their 
Queen?” 

“We talked our greeting. But singing! 
That gives me an idea, little one. Would 
it not be a still prettier ceremony were I to 
prepare for you a May-song?” 

“Yes! Oh, Mother darling, please do. 
‘We'll have the maddest, merriest time of 
all the glad new year.”’’ 


“Very well, dear. May it be so, indeed.” 
* * * * 


Twelve little girls all dressed in white, 
Eight little hoys so gallant and polite; 
A sweet May Queen, 
With heart serene 
And smile so bright, in the glad sun-light, 
Waving her wand from left to right,— 
Twenty happy voices singing with their 
might: 
Hail to the Queen! 
With love supreme, 
Hail to the Queen! 
Our offering bring. 
Hail to the Queen! 
Thy praise we sing. 
Health and Joy and Peace be thine, 
And Life in the fullness of Love Divine. 


Having greeted the Queen, the twelve 
little girls and eight little boys each took 
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an end of the gay streamers fastened to 
the top of the pole and begun their merry 
May-day dance, singing gaily: 
We are children merry, 
Light of heart, and airy; 
Here we now will tarry, 
Birds and flowers among. 
Til can ne’er betide ns, 
Strife will ne’er divide us, 
Foe or friend e’er chide us, 
As we sport in mirth and song. 
Like bright birds on the wing, 
Our native lays we'll sing 
And make the glad air ring 
With happy, joyous song. 

The Queen forgot all her dignity in 
watching the dancers tripping gaily around 
the May-pole. Up she rose with a crutch 
under each delicate arm: “Oh, how I wish 
I could play, too.” 

“Come on!” cried Helen, “you can have 
my place and this is just the lovliest game. 
Come on, Nellie.” 

“But I cannot run,” replied Nell sadly. 

“Well, they will all walk slowly. You 


come and take my streamer and I will play 


Queen.” 

When Nellie had taken her place in the 
ring, Helen waved the Queen’s wand and 
again the twelve little girls and eight little 
boys circled around the pole, each time 
going faster. Nell’s excitement grew more 
intense. She had not learned the little 
song, and instead of repeating the words 
she was laughing with delight. 

Sweet, modest lame Nell. In all her life 
she had never before received such homage. 
Indeed, she had been rather shunned 
than courted by other ch:ldren because of 
those great, sad eyes which seemed to be 
silently reproaching all the world—and 
God—for her affliction. 

But how changed she is just now! The 
song has ended, and there is a clatter of 
eager voices crying out, “What comes 
next?” and, “Is this all?” ete. 

Helen leaves the throne and runs up to 
Nell, crying in joyous tones, “Oh, Nell, 
Iam so glad to see you so happy. And 
you walked real fast, too! I do believe you 
can soon walk without your crutches if you 
will only be happy and know that you are 
God’s child and not be afraid to trust Him 
to lead you in every way.” 

“Tam not afraid to trust God. I do 


trust Him, Helen, and I believe he is here 
right now. I feel so full of Love, anda 
lady told me yesterday that God is Love, 
so I know God is here. He has come to 
cure me.” 

: She was very still and so were all the 
other children. They felt a thrill of sol- 
emn awe in this Presence. 

Nell looked as sweet as an angel as she 
said: “I am full of Love,” then slowly add- 
ed, “and Faith,” then with a bright smile, 
“and Joy,” then with a tender voice, “and 
Peace,” then she held out her hands to- 
wards her playmates, crying out, “And in 
Love, and Faith, and Joy, and Peace, J am 
free!” 

Down fell the crutches and Nellie walked 
over to Helen—the first free steps she had 
ever taken independent of the crutches or 
other aid. “The lady told me to say over 
and over, ‘God is my unfailing support,’ 
and I did so, but I never knew just what 
it meant till now.” 

“Does it not seem good to see Nellie 
walk?” inquired one of the children. 

Just then Helen’s mother called them 
into the gayly decorated dining-room to 
partake of the very nice lunch she had pre- 
pared for them. 

In they came, the twelve little girls and 
eight little boys, and the gladdest, happiest 
of May-Queens. 

“ Why! what does this mean? Where are 
your crutches?” exclaimed Helen’s mother 
as she noticed Nellie walking as freely and 
gracefully as the others. 

“Why, do you not know?” replied Nellie 
in a joyous tone. “God loves me and has 
cured me, that is all.” 

“Indeed! it does seem wonderful,” 
thought Helen’s mother, after she had seat- 
ed the children. 

Such a joyons repast as it was. Dozens 
of eager questions were asked, all of which 
little Nellie answered with Wisdom. 

“The child seems inspired,” thought 
Helen’s mother as she was bidding Nellie a 
loving “good-bye.” Then tenderly patting 
Nellie’s cheek she asked, “Why did you not 
Jet God cure you sooner?” 

“Because,” replied the lovely child, “I 
did not know God before. Now I know 
that God is not only the maker and giver, 
but is also made of Health, Peace, Joy, 
Wisdom and Love.” 
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When any of his qualities are absent or 
imperfect in us, it is because we have not 
learned to know God or to claim our in- 
heritance. This is what Jesus meant when 
he said “All that the Father hath is mine, 
and mine is thine.” It is when we know 
God that we grow more and more like him. 

Marcia. 


Longfellow's Love for Children. 


Awake, he loved their voices, 
And wove them into rhyme; 
And the music of their laughter 
Was with him all the time. 


Though he knew the tongues of nations, 
And their meanings all were dear, 
The prattle and lisp of a little child 
Was the sweetest for him to hear. 
James Ritey. 


A Robin Story. 


“Tf there had been only one or two in 
our bed, we would have slept much longer,” 
said a tiny cherry leaf as he pushed aside 
the brown covers, to stretch himself in the 
warm sunlight. “I have grown much 
larger, and all my little brothers and sisters 
have been doing the same; how could we 
stay in such a tiny bed?” 

The robin, who was sitting on a branch 
near by had been wondering how many 
more leaf babies there were tucked away in 
that tiny brown cradle, where they had 
been sleeping the long winter through. 

The soft west wind swung the branches 
to and fro. The bright spring sunshine 
flooded all the world, for the kindly old 
Sun was sending his messengers, the Sun- 
beams, down to Mother Earth. “Tell all 
the buds, the bees, the birds and the butter- 
flies that it is time to be awake and busy, 
for spring, glad spring, has come.” 

Robin redbreast and his little mate came 
often to look at the buds on the cherry 
tree, for as soon as the leaves were grown 
they were to begin housekeeping among 
those very branches. They had been trou- 
bled lest there should not be leaves enough 
to shield their nest, for robins ever choose 
asafe place for their homes. 

“If there is only one baby leaf in each 
cradle,” said Mistress Robin, “I fear we 
will not have a very shady home.” 


“Wait and see, dear little wife; wait and 
see,” sang Master Robin as he swung to 
and fro in the sunlight. 

We may be sure that the birds welcomed 
the baby leaves each and all. The more 
babies in the cradles, the happier were the 
birds. 

The longer the robins watched, the more 
they wondered over the strange things that 
happened everyday. Some of the tiny beds 
held not leaves, but blossoms fair and 
white. At last, Mistress Robin’s sharp 
eyes discovered that the cradles were not 
all of the same shape. Some had sharp 
points, while others were quite blunt at the 
end. 

When she told her new-found secret to 
bonny Robin redbreast, both watched the 
cradles carefully until the baby owners 
came out to greet the sunshine. Then the 
whole secret was out, for their bright eyes 
saw the little green leaves pushing out of 
the pointed cradles, while in the others 
rested the little flower buds. 

The robins loved to read their story book, 
as they called it, watching everyday for 
more wonderful pictures. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t think a tree could tell stories. 
Watch it as the robins did, and then tell 
me what you think. 

One fine day Master Robin took a little 
trip around the country, and when he re- 
turned Mistress Robin had much to tell 
him. The story was a story of days gone 
by, and a story of days to ~ome. 

In the gone-by story, she saw where each 
leaf had lived during the summer that was 

ast. For every brown cradle had once 
Sai watched over by a leaf, so wherever 
there was a bud, Mistress Robin knew there 
once had been a leaf; and she was quite 
sure that each of these baby leaves would 
leave a bud to mark its home, when it, too, 
had gone to cover the violet and daisy. 

But this was not the only story her sharp 
eyes read, for the buds had written of the 
- and the branches, “As we live so 

hall they.” Sure enough, Mistress Robin 

saw that if Mother Nature had caused the 
buds to grow in pairs, so grew the twigs 
and branches. 

Sometimes the little buds seemed to be 
playing “hide and seek” around the stem, 
chasing each other up to the tiptop bud. 
If so, the twigs and branches seemed to 
like the same game. 

The best part of this story-book is, that 
there is always a new story to read the 
year ’round. Perhaps the robin and you 
and I will read some more another day.— 
Elizabeth H. Angell, in The Kindergarten 
News. 


Cooie. 


Dear LittLe Fotxs:—My name is Coonie. Only a cat, a real, live 
cat; black, brown, tan and gray, all mixed in together, with a white 
breast of fur so 
long it is like a ruff 
under my chin. 

My tail is brown 
with black rings a- 
round it, and big 
as your arm, if you 
are real little folks. 
Can you see my 
whiskers? My 
master sayS any 
gentleman might 
be proud of them. 
I guess that is be- 
cause he loves me 
so. He brought 
us—my wife and I 
—from Maine, last 


fall. We had a 
perfectly dreadful 
time in coming. 
Both shut up ina 
box for one day 
and night. The 
noise and bumping 
drove me nearly crazy. It frightened me so I got into one corner and 
buried my head in my fur, not knowing what would come next. My 
dear little wife, though she is so young and small, kept her beautiful 
eyes wide open, ready to warn me of any danger, if it came. 

The only comfort we had, was when once in a while the slamming 
and banging would stop for a little. Then out of the darkness and from 
above, would come a kind, gentle voice, so full of love I felt in some 
way we were being cared for. I know now, that was my master’s voice, 
only then, I would not trust it as she did. 

The journey ended near New York, and we found a home so beau- 
tiful we would not go back to Maine, if we could. We have a large 
garden to play in, and don’t have to hunt for mice and moles to eat. 
As for birds, we would think it a sin to kill even one, for we are never 
hungry, you see. Our master /oves us—that is the key to all our 
happiness, I think, don’t you? 

We take our meals in his dining room, are brushed and combed 
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and even have our chairs at his table. This we could never do if we 
did not behave perfectly. 

Many people come to see us, and, for some reason, seem to think 
we are quite remarkable. I suppose many cats would be vain. 

I heard one person say of me, ‘‘Whata perfect beauty!” I looked 
at my mistress to see how she liked that. She said, ‘‘Yes! and good 
as he is beautiful.’’ After that, of course I had to be good because she 
trusted me so. My wife is a little airy and coquetish at times, but she 
is so very beautiful and young, I don’t notice it. 

I would like to tell you, dear children, of a dreadful accident I had 
after I came here and of the three weeks’ sickness that followed it— 
blood poisoning, it was called. My head was awfully swollen, one eye 
closed, and I lost: nearly all my flesh; I felt I could not bear it much 
longer. My master thought he was going to lose me, and went all over 
New York city to talk with some doctor, hoping to find some one who 
could relieve me. 

While he was gone, my mistress came in and sat by me for a long 
time. At first I was too miserable to notice her, but she kept saying 
such wonderful words about Life, Life, Life, that I began to feel queer, 
as if something touched me zzs¢de. -I jumped down and vam into the 
garden, weak as‘I was, rolled over and over on the gravel walk, and 
sure enough, this touch had brought me Life—the awful thing broke 
outside and then I was better—in a few days I was well. 

This is a ¢vue story, little children, but I want to know what did it. 
What is Life? I know about Love, for I live zz it, but what is Life? 
Won't some of you write me a letter and tell me? Just write to Coonie 
and send it to WEE Wispom. If you do, I will ask my wife to write and 
thank you. She may send you her picture some day, if you care for it. 

CoonlE. 


Wee Wispow’s delight in Coonie’s visit is sure to be catching, so 
that wherever Coonie’s whiskered face and genteel figure appear, delight 
will greet them; and wherever Coonie tells, so charmingly, this true ex- 
perience of his, he is sure to make warm friends and excite tender interest 
in all his kind. It is quite an advanced step in cat-ology for this noble 
fellow to acknowledge divine healing, and open his sensitive cat-heart 
to our little truth-workers, that they may see what important factors love 
and trust are in even a cat's life. It was quite an oversight in Coonie 
not to give his mistress’ name, perhaps he did not know how much it 
would add to your interest in him to know that he is ‘‘Our Mother 
Goose’s” cat and that it is out of her great love for you she has-sent 
Coonie on this visit to tell you his story and to teach you that the little 
hearts beating under the furry coats of your ‘‘kittie-cats”» are so/much 
like your own in their capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Who will 
tell Coonie what Life is? Who wants a visit from dainty Mrs. Coonie? 


WetcomE! Little Comrades. We are to have such a /ove-ly time 
today because of our word. 
What is it? I am going to see if you can guess it. 
Lama word of four letters: 
My first letter stands like a strong, straight wall; 
My second one means I ’ve zo end at all; 
My third shows my cz is full to the brim; 
My fourth like a ladder invites all to climb in. 
My four little letters together spell 
What all the commandments try to tell, 
And all the prophets of old as well, 
And Law and Gospel, written and read— 
My little word covers them all, Jesus said. 
Now guess me quick and let me be 
Wall, cup and endless joy to thee. 


How soon you guess it— ‘‘ Love.” 


That's the precious word—Love. Love hangs in our front hall to- 
day and ‘‘Love Never Faileth”’ is still our memory truth. I trust you 
will learn it well, for you see if all the commandments are in this ove 
word, as Jesus said, and these four little letters spell the greatest thing 
in the world, as Paul said, you will never have to worry and bother with 
having to learn ten long, hard commandments like those do who have 
not found this Christ-way to God—Love. 

Yes, Jove is the Christ way to God, for God’s kingdom is withtn— 
in your own warm little hearts. 

You know where your heart is—it is where you feel, or are con- 
scious of being glad and sad, happy and unhappy. You are the one 
who knows how matters stand in there. You don’t have to ask Moses 
or anybody where your heart is, or what it takes to make you happy. 

You have found out that love-in-the-heart is happiness itself. 

When love fills your heart fz//, the measure of Good is full for you, 
and you don’t have to be told to be kind and patient, for 

‘‘Love suffereth long and ts kind.” 

‘*Thou shalt not steal” and ‘‘Thou shalt not covet”’ have no mean- 

ing in them for you, because 

‘‘Love envieth not,” 
and you are so glad when people have beautiful things to enjoy, you 
desire always to add to, and never take from, another's joys. 

When you are full of love, you don’t have to call attention to it, 
you just Zzve it and let it shine through all your words and deeds, for 

‘‘Love vaunteth not itself, ts not puffed up.” 
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When you're full of love, nobody chides you for rudeness or 
thoughtlessness, for 


“Love doth not behave itself unseemly.” 


When you are full of love, mamma does not have to speak about 
your dividing with others the good things that come to you, for 
“Love seeketh not its own.” 


When your heart is full of love, evil can find no place in your 
thought. You cannot hear unkind things said of another, neither can 
you say them yourself, for 


“Love taketh no account of evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 


Listening to evil is ‘*taking account” of it, and repeating an evil 
report is ‘‘rejoicing”’ in it, because you are giving your voice and time 
to help it along. 

When your heart is full of love you are always telling of good things, 
it seems as if everybody and everything means you good, for 

‘‘Love rejoiceth in the truth.” 


When your heart is full of love, you always know your little play- 
mates never mean to hurt you, and the little slips of temper and tongue 
about you are just nothing at all to fret you, because 

“Love beareth all things.” 


When your heart is full of love, you believe in the power of love 
alone, you know love will kindle love, and you are sure every heart will 
soon glow with the glad warmth that is now shining from your.own, for 


“Love believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 


Joy is Love's rosey little sister, and their devotion to each other is 
something charming to experience. When Joy comes bounding in, you 
may be sure Love is not far behind; and when Love's soft step crosses 
a threshold, Joy’s unhindered gladness follows close. You can’t separ- 
ate them. You can’t entertain one of them long, to the exclusion of the 
other. There is a little story told in Freedom about a girl named 
Koradine, who became very wretched because her mother refused to get 
her a certain kind of dress for a party; she gave herself up to unhappi- 
ness and made a regular business of it for several days. A little friend 
whose heart was full of love, came in one day and coaxed her to promise 
she would go to her room and take a pencil and tap on the table and say 
as she tapped, ‘‘Joy! Joy! Joy!” Koradine didn’t feel a bit like doing 
it, but she had promised her dearest friend and she meant to keep her 
promise, and she did. After tapping a few moments and repeating the 
word she thought she heard some one laughing. She kept on and pretty 
soon she recognized it—it was herself. Joy had come bounding in at 
the summons of her oft-repeated name, and unhappiness and disappoint- 
ment had taken sudden leave—they always go out the back door when 
Joy comes in the front. Love soon followed and little Koradine was 
once more in good company. Koradine’s little friend was wise enough 
to understand, that our words are the invitations we send out to the 
guests our hearts and thoughts entertain. See how beautifully she has 
proven this in Koradine’s case. This hint is too good to lose. Take 
your pencil and name some lovely guest—Life, Health, Joy, Peace, 
Plenty. One little boy told me he had called ‘‘ Plenty! Plenty! Plenty!”’ 
and Plenty had come sure enough. Try it. 
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Paileth. 


Love suffereth long, and is kind ; 
Love envieth not ; 
Love vaunteth not itself, 
Is not puffed up; 
Doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
Seeketh not its own, 
Is not provoked, 
Taketh no account of evil; 
Rejotceth not in inigurty, 
But rejoiceth in the truth ; 
Beareth all things, 
Believeth all things, 
Flopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 


[To BE MEMORIZED. | 


How Froggie Formed a Band 
of Mercy. 


Two little green-backed frogs were sun- 
ning themselves on the bank of a pond 
near a village school one balmy spring day 
when they heard the tramp, tramp, tramp 
of the pupils in No. 2, marching out to play. 
They knew well what it meant and 
used to wait for the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, for then they knew it was time to 
hide in the soft mud as some of the boys 
thought it great fun to frighten and tease 
them. But it was so warm and bright 
on the bank and the grass was so soft 
and green they lingered until—suddenly 
they saw little Paul right beside them. 

One little frog was greatly frightened 
and with a big jump he went “splush” 


into the pond, while the other one trusted 
to the green grass to hide him and crouched 
down emong its friendly blades and was 
not seen. But not so with the poor, fright- 
ened froggie for Master Paul was down 
among the reeds in a second trying to catch 
it and just as he seized one of its legs the 
school bell rang and he ran to take his 
place in line. 

Sometime after school was in session the 
teacher noticed him squirming first one 
way and then another and holding his 
pocket shut with his hand. Knowing boys 
pockets sometimes contain queer objects 
rs asked him to show her what he had in 

is. 

Hesitatingly he put in his hand and 
drew out the poor, kicking frog by one leg. 
As one of the pupils said afterwards: “She 
wasn’t like most women, she wasn’t ’fraid 
of bugs and worms and squirming things,” 
but took it gently in her hand and sent 


Master Paul to fill his lunch pail with 
water. 


When the frog was placed in the pail, he 
swam around delighted to get back to his 
dear friend—the water. While he was play- 
ing around in the water, the teacher told the 
pupils how this little frog was once a tiny 
polywog or tadpole, that swam around in 
the water and wriggled his tail. When he 
grew and developed enough to use them 
the All-wise Father-Mother gave him two 
small hind legs and finally he was given 
two front legs and the hind legs grew long 
and strong and the tail disappeared and he 
was a pretty frog with a white vest and 
green coat and trousers. : 

“You may write the story of this little 
frog ior today’s composition work—but we 
must have a good ending to our story: 
What did you intend to do with the frog 
Paul?” said the teacher. ”“Take it home,” 
he replied. 

“It would not be a pleasant ending to our 
story to say Master Paul took the poor frog 
home and put it in a pan of water and the 
wind blew and the sun shone and all the 
water evaporated and the poor frog died 
from heat and thirst, or that on the way 


home it was smothered in Paul’s pocket, 
would it?” 


“‘He’s a mean, cruel boy, so he is,” spoke 
up pretty Mildred Fay, for her tender little. 
heart was deeply touched by such a sad 
picture. 
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‘Oh! I didn’t think to hurt the frog, for I 
like him,” said poor Paul, for he thought 
himself in deep disgrace. 

“Yes, Paul,” encouragingly replied the 
teacher. “We know you love every living 
thing and Mildred knows so, too. But 
don’t you think it would be kinder to take 
him back to the pond to his brothers and 
sisters?" Now, you've all heard the argu- 
ment and now you can be the jury and 
decide as to whether the prisoner shall be 
released. All in favor of giving Master 
Froggie his freedom will raise their right 
hand.” 

Every little hand went up and the verdict 
was unanimously in favor of the prisoner. 

“Now how many would like to pledge 
themselves to be kind to all living creatures 
and to protect them from cruel usage and 
adopt as your motto, ‘Glory to God, Peace 
on earth, justice, kindness, mercy to every 
living creature?” ‘Again every hand went 
up, and in a short time they were an organ- 
ized and earnest humane society,and their 
first act was to all march down to the pond 
where Paul gently returned Master Froggie 
to his home and family, and as they were 
returning, Mildred said to Paul, “I know 
now you didn’t mean to be cruel and I am 
sorry I said that you were.” 

“Yes, we must remember that our motto 
says ‘justice and mercy to every living 
creature.’ That means boys and girls and 
men and women, too, as well as animals.” 

When we see people abusing some ani- 
mals they may not mean to do so, so we 
must be kind to them and show how this 
great law of Love for everything does so 
much better than lashes. 

Some day, Wrz Wispom may tell you 
more of the nice, kind, loving deeds which 
were done by this little society which one 
little frog caused to be organized. 

Aunt Emma. 


Lettie's Abundant Supply. 
In God we trust. 

Ihave so many dear friends to praise 
God for. My mamma called one day to 
see Mrs. J., when they parted sbe handed 
mamma a nickle saying, “Give this to Let- 
tie and tell her to seed it away and it will 
multiply for her and bring that which she 
most desires.” Mamma told her that would 
‘bea piano. Mrs. J., said then she will get 
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that. So Lettie,—that’s me—put the nickel 
in her bank and that same night two pen- 
nies were added. In a few days a gentle- 
man friend gave me $1.10. Mamma and I 
were over in the city, and we went into one 
of the large music stores, thinking we 
would see what arrangement we could 
make about buying a piano. I had always 
had my heart set on a Steck piano. But 
it was more expensive than any of the oth- 
ers. The gentleman said to me “you know 
what a good piano is.” It seemed rather 
odd to be looking at a $550.00 piano and 
with only $1.17 in my bank. But we knew 
that all things were possible when we trust 
in God. The 16th of April was my birth- 
day and aunt Jennie gave me five dollars; 
another fifty cents was also added that day. 
A few days after this, the city salesman 
from that music house called to see if we 
would take the piano. Mamma told him 
that she thought not yet awhile, as I did 
not want anything but a Steck. Then he 
said, “I will make arrangementsso the deat 
little girl can have her piano.” Then he 
asked me “Little one, how much money 
have you got?” I answered seven dollars. 
He said, “then it will be but a few days till 
you will have enough to make your first 
payment on aSteck.” Isoon called on Mrs. 
F., and she gave me a bright new nickle 
and told me a thousand more would follow 
it, and her words are coming true for 
money is coming in ways I never looked 
for; my aunt Jennie and Papa told me, 
they would give me so much—every week, 


and in this way I am able to make my 
monthly payment. It has just been a 


_ month today since I received my first nickle 


and I am the happy owner of a Steck 
ang with money in my bank. [ still 
eep my nickles, for I know they will bring 
me many thousands more for there is no 
end to God’s love and power. But we must 
trust Him. Lettre Sirs. 
Kansas City, Kas. 


Get your slings ready, little Davids, the 
Armies of the living Good are quaking be- 
fore this mighty “giant of Gath”—hard 
times. 

Come out to meet him in the name of 
the Lord of Abundance, the unfailing God 
of supply and let the waiting world know 
that the Lord saveth not with sword and 
spear and ballot, for the battle is the Lord’s 
and he will give it into our hands. 

Here is your pebble — I do not believe in 
lack-— Our God is the fulness of all things. 


Wee Wisdom 


] °c: WEE WISDOM: I am twelve years. 


old and have been acquainted with you for 
eight months. I love you and so does 
~*~ mamma. She says you are a beautiful Sunday 
school teacher, and you never scold when we do not 
quite understand you at first. You are loving, gen- 
tle, kind, patient, and lead us, oh, so tenderly to God. 
Mamma calls God by the name of The Good now. 
At night she says, “The Good guard thee, my 
child,” and I know she means God. We live on the 
Mojave Desert in California now, but before we 
moved here I used to attend Sunday school. The 
teacher used to make me feel afraid. When I would 
wake up at night I would remember some of the 
eo fF 2" dreadful stories she told us about God getting 
‘ angry, and about Satan with horns and cloven hoofs, 
and a terrible place called hell, where God gave wicked 
people and babies into the keeping of Satan. Then I 
would cuddle down in bed and cover up my head and 
would be almost afraid Satan was waiting to get hold of me. 
But a lady told mamma about you, and papa gave her some 
money to send for you to come and visit Junie—that is I. And when you 
tell us how good, and loving, and gracious God is, and that God gives us all that 
is good if we only ask for it, why it makes me love him more than ever. I am never 
afraid now, because I am learning that the world is bright, and lovely, and that 
everybody is good. When we have bad thoughts about anybody, then we make him bad; 
when we have good thoughts about anybody, then we make him good; for you teach us 
that “only the good is true,” so our good thoughts are the true thoughts and our bad 
thoughts are only shadows. And whenever we allow these shadows to come into our 
mind, we lose that much of God’s sunshine, which is love, mercy and peace. I do not 
want to live in the dark shadow, so I always try to remember that God is The Good, and 
God is everywhere, then I find no room in my mind, which is God’s temple, for shadow 
thoughts. Mamma says my letter is long enough, but sometime she will let me tell you 
how I caught a lizard once. I thought it was a green lizard, but when papa came home 
he was frightened, because I had had a Gila Monster in my hands. But it did not hurt 
me, because J liked it and was not afraid. Sometime I will tell you all about my strange 
pets. I have a land turtle named Jumbo, and a kangaroo rat named Major. I hope all 


your readers are bathed in the sunshine of God’s loving presence. JUNIE. 


J 
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Dear Wee Wispom:—Since I sent you 
Waa’s picture, I thought you would like 
to hear more about him. 

Well, listen—He did not have “a cap with 
a tassel” like Teddy’s dog Jack—see “The 
Story of Teddy”’—but I think it would 
have looked quite as well on him, don’t 
you? 

Wag could shake hands, too, though he 
didn’t seem to like to learn at first. But 
when mamma would open the door for him 
in the morning, he was so pleased he would 
lift his right paw for a shake without being 
asked. 

We taught him better than to chase cat-, 
he learned the good very quickly 


He would stand up still and straight 
on his hind feet for a piece of fried-cake, 
he was so fond of it. And don’t you believe 
he loved candy, too, and knew very well 
when we had any, though he didn’t see it. 

He liked to play ball, and when we were 
having a game he would run from one to 
another, as if asking to take part, when we 
would throw him the ball he would catch 
it in his mouth many times without miss- 
ing and enjoyed it as much as any of us. 
We thought he’d make a splendid “Catch- 
er.” We were teaching him to sit up when 
we came and left him, he was just one year 
old then. You may say—“If he had been 
my dog I would have taken him with me.” 
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You may be very sure we wanted to, but 
you see, we were going to stop at the 
“White City” for we wanted to see the 
wonderful and beautiful things there and 
they had no place for dogs. Wag’s tail 
was so long and bushy that brother 
said it was his flag to wave for the Union. 
He loved to sit in our little cart, just as you 
see kim in his picture and let us draw him 
’round the yard. I would like to speak a 
word for “Black Beauty.” I hope you will 
all read it if you have not done so. Mama 
read it to me before I could read it myself 
and our teacher read it for us in school and 
now I have read it myself and I think it’s 
such a good story. I was so glad that 
“Black Beauty” got such a nice home and 
kind friends at last. Papa once had a 
black horse to ride, named Little Prince 
and he was a beauty, but he died May 21, 
1893 at the age of thirty-one years and 
eleven months. Papa cut off a nice lock of 
hair from his mane and tail and buried 
him under the green in the woods in Wis- 
consin. As Little Prince grew old, white 
hairs came in among the black ones till 
his head and face were real gray. I must 
not forget to tell you that I keep well and 
free and can run and play with the best of 
boys. Sometime I will write another letter 
for dear Wer Wispom. 
Crayton 
Geuda Springs, Kas., Apr’ 24. 
* 
East Oakland, Cal. 
Dear WEE Wispom:—My son was but five 
years old when he said to his papa, “Papa 
do you know what God made Bernal 
Heights for?” His father answered, “No.” 
“Well, he had more dirt than he wanted 
and piled it up there.” Bernal Heights is 
a great hill, just beyond the Mission in 
San Francisco, which we found very diffi- 
cult to climb, (and few ever do) but we did 
reach the top and came down the other 
side. I look back to it, as a fitting sym- 
bol of the hill of Zion, which he is now sur- 
mounting with ease at-ore with God, at the 
age of nineteen years. He is in the full 
reality of the Father-Mother Spirit. Yours 
in love. L. 8. 
* 
Halowell, Kas., April 15, 1894. 
Dear Wee Wispom:—I am a little girl 
eleven years old. I like your nice stories. 
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I have a nice home and a good papa and 
mamma but no little brothers and sisters. 
We all believe in divine healing. I have 
not taken a drop of medicine for six years, 
if I get to feeling badly, mamma treats me 
and Iam soon well. I do not have the 
trouble getting my lessons now, I did be- 
fore I read you. You do me so much good 
I let my little friends read you and they 
like you too. Sometimes I can hardly wait 
till you come to me. School will soon close 
and I am going to speak that piece from 
Uniry,— “We have always been provided 
for and we shall always be.” Iwill close. I 
am your little girl in Christ. 
May La Master. 


Shocking / 


The smallest wheel in the rector’s clock, 
The busiest worker in that queer mill, 
Grew tired of hearing the same tick-tock, 

So a Sunday morning it stood stock-still! 
And what befell? Why, the rector good 

Arrived at his church full a half hour late, 
With a flying gown—as no parson should— 

While all the parish amazed did wait. 


With childish wonder, our little Sue, 
Who never had been in church before, 
Saw, from her high-backed, oaken pew, 
The rector enter the chancel-door, 
The wonder grew in the child’s brown eyes, 
What she was thinking we could not tell; 
But a look of shame and shocked surprise 
Over her face like a shadow fell. 


‘What did you see at the church, my sweet?” 
Said grandma, kissing the lifted chin, 
When at dinner the two did meet. 
“Oh, grandma! the preacher came flying in, 
So late that he didn’t get on his clothes, 
And had just a great, long nightgown on; 
He had to hurry so, I suppose!” 


Said the innocent child, while her eyes 
shone. 


“T guess he was drefiul ashamed of hisself; 
Wouldn’t you be grandma, in his place? 
For he knelt right down on a little shelf, 
And held his two hands over his face! 
And, grandma, it was a minute before 
He would lift his head and read from his 
book. 
He'll not wear his nightgown I guess any 
more, 


Oh, dear!’ and she sighed, “how queer 
it did look!”—~Selected. 
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PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING: 
ITY, a monthly ae ys devoted to the Society of Silent 


3 Unity. cents per copy; 50 cents per year. 


Three sample numbers, 10 cents. 
[OUGHT, a forty-eight page monthly magazine devoted 
to Divine Unity. 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per year. 


EE WISDOM, paper for children. 50 cents per year. 
ITY METAPHYSICAL SERIES. The best articles 
from Thought, Unity and other sources, bound in 
neat booklet and issued monthly. 15c. per number. 


Three sample numbers for 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—For 75 cents we will send post- 
id all the numbers of Tuoveur in Vol. 5—April, 1893, 
March, 1894—unbound. This offer holds good only 
1ile these unbound numbers last. Same volume bound, 
50. 


Notice the list of the Unity Metaphysical Series in an- 
her column. For $1.00 we will send either Wer Wispom 

Unity one year and any five of the booklets in this 
ries. 


May and June Wee Wispom is combined in this number. 
ne pressure of other work makes this desirable just now, 
d as the paper for several months has been twice its 
itial size, we feel that our subscribers will not have cause 
r complaint. 


The three subscriptions for $1.00 rate for Unrry and 
‘zx Wispom has been withdrawn. 


Silver can be safely sent by mail by inserting it in the 
itted end of a piece of pasteboard. 


See our new post-boy on page 14. “Aunt Emma” sent 
m round to look after WEE Wispom’s mail, and provided 
im with capacious mail bag to hold all the letters you 
‘e going to write us. 


Wee Wispom will ke furnished in quantities to Sunday- 
thools at the following rates:— 


10 copies per month, $2.50 per year. 


“ oe “ oe “ 
20 4.25 

30 be “ “ 6.00 “ “ 
50 “ 8.00 “ 


The demand for bundles of Unrry is becoming so gen- 
ral that we find it necessary to make a price for them as 
dllows :— 


3 copies to one address, any date, 10 cents. 
oe “ “ 


7 “ “ 20 “ 

15 “ “ “ “ ow “ 30 “ 

95 “ “ “ “ 50 “ 

60 “ “ “ “ i 00 “ 
Unity Boox Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Finding the Christ in Ourselves. H. Emilie Cady. 150, 
The Philosophy of Denial; or, The Eighth Lesson 
in Divine Science. - - - Leo-Virgo. bc. 
Faith’s Fruition. - - A. P. Barton. 
Directions for Beginners in Divine Science, with Six 
Days Course of Treatment. Leo-Virgo. 
The Bible and Eternal Punishment. A. P. Barton. 1b5c. 
Christ the Emancipator. Rev. Chas. H. Parkhurst. 10e. 
Oneness with God. H. Emili 
Neither do I Condemn Thee. - Emilie Cady. 150. 
What is Matter? - - -  -  Leo-Virgo. 
The Key to Power. - Emma Curtis Hopkins. 15e. 
Love; the Supreme Gift. Prof.Henry Drummond. 15e 
Seek Wisdom. - - -  - Leo-Virgo. lb5e. 
Points for Members of Silent Unity. - - - 10¢. 
Ministry of the Holy Mother. Emma C. Hopkins. 1be. 
“Be Still and Know thatITamCod.” - - 
- = = Emma Solomon. 15c. 
Resurrection of Christ. Emma Curtis Hopkins. 15¢. 
The Light that was Forgotten. Annie A. Haines. 10c, 


For $1.00 we will send Unrry or Wee Wispom one year 
and any five of the above booklets you may select. 


Unity Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Wonder-Light 


and other 
Tales for Children. 
Mrs. J. Campbell Ver Planck. 


Price 50 ets. 


Unity Boox Co., Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


“Black Beauty.” 


A beautiful story, in which a horse gives the history of 
his life, and tells many interesting stories about his com- 
panions, and their owners, keepers, riders and drivers. 
Young and old will be entertained and instructed by read- 
ing this touching autobiography. Price: cloth, 30 cents; 
boards, 20 cents; paper, 10 cents. Prices given include 
postage. 


“The Story of Teddy.” 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON. 


This book creates in every boy an appetite to be 
“good.” Teddy is a glorious little chap, and every boy 
and girl in the land should read about him. “Jack’ 
(Teddy’s dog) ought to be held up as an example to all 
dogs everywhere. You will have to read the book to 
know what the beautiful crystal globe on the cover means 

Bound in cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 

Unity Boox Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


